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FRENCH SCULPTURE. (i) 
There is one land at least where 
even in this modern day the sculp- 
tor's art is at home, where its 
appreciation is not an acquired taste nor 
its practice a 4 'survival. " In France sculp- 
ture's title is clear; its lineage runs back for 
centuries. From the days of the earliest 
church builders there has always been sculp- 
ture in that fascinating land. The Gothic 
cathedr^ alone could have suggested the 



thought that architecture is "frozen music." 
The decorations of these glorious piles are 
eloquent of the skijl as well as of the faith 
of those who builded. Each chisel stroke 
was a prayer, and love guided the cunning 
hands which wrought out "to the glory of 
God" these rare traceries and noble sculp- 
tures. 

Thus launched, the statuary's art has 
never lost its hold upon the people of 
France. The "artistic succession" has never 
been broken. Each century has had its 
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great name. Every year the beautiful 
churches and palaces and parks have grown 
richer in memorials and decorations. And 
every year, too, the number of sculptors has 
increased. To-day there must be many 
thousands of them, big and little, practicing 
their sturdy art in the ateliers of Paris. 

In the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury all sculptors were under the sway of 
the so-called classic influence. All Europe 
was "doing Greek," as it fondly imagined, 
though little enough would an old-time 
Hellenic sculptor have recognized of his art 
in the elegantly polished limbs and sedu- 
lously cold and formal poses of that sophisti- 
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cated age. It was a fashion which endured 
long and was sufficiently absurd; but after 
all it was a better fashion than that which 
had dictated the exaggerated, theatrical art 
of the preceding period. Sculpture had 
made one step towards its own rightful 
form. "Simplicity" was the watchword. 
A simplicity which now seems to us amus- 
ingly ostentatious became the rule. 

There are always two or three men in a 
thousand who are unwilling or unable to 
conform with the mutable many. Houdon 
had been of this kind. He belongs in date 
(1741-1828) to the eighteenth century, but 
in spirit he is of the nineteenth — indeed of 



our very day. His portraits stand out in a 
period of conventional art, sole guarantees 
of a better era. They represent no fash- 
ion ; their author was a law unto himself. 
He bowed only unto nature, studied her 
alone ; and to-day when the very names of 
his clever and *' successful" colleagues are 
forgotten, that of Houdon has been exalted 
to a place in the kingly line of genius. 
Chaudet, Pradier and Bosio were men of un- 
doubted talent, but they had nothing in par- 
ticular to say and went with the current. 
Their works interest us to-day only as illus- 
trations of the taste of the period. 

David d'Angers earned for himself eternal 
fame and the gratitude of all posterity 
through his wonderful medallions. No 
greater master of relief ever lived. The 
Parisian "medallists" of to-da}' may surpass 
him in delicacy of finish, but for vigor and 
endless resource of invention he has not 
been approached. " Whether the subject be 
intractable or not seems to have made no 
difference to David." His statues, on the 
other hand, with the exception of the aca- 
demic Philopoemon of the Louvre, are awk- 
ward and displeasing. The Bichat, in the 
£cole de Medecine, falls but little short of 
caricature. The much-praised pediment of 
the Pantheon is bold, but hard and in no 
sense beautiful. 

The greatest name in the first half of the 
century is that of Francois Rude (1784- 185 5). 
Rude's position is an interesting one. He 
was not insensible to the spirit of the time. 
A schoolman and a teacher, he professed 
the theories of the so-called "classic" style, 
and when not particularly inspired, pro- 
duced work as harmless and commonplace 
as that of his colleagues. But he was a 
great man in spite of this policy of non-re- 
sistance, perhaps a greater artist than he him- 
self realized. For, time and again, we find 
him rising to splendid heights, and once 
at least he becomes sublime, in spite as it 
were of all of his theories and everyday 
practices. His life is too fine and suggest- 
ive to be squeezed dry in a few lines here. 
Let the reader rather turn to Hamerton's 
monograph and then to the group of the 
Departure on the Arc de Triomphe, the 
greatest thing, the most inspired work ever 
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wrought by a French 
sculptor. (See the cut, 
p. 298.) Even had Rude 
never created this mar- 
vel his dead Cavaignac 
of Montmartre and his 
superbly living Gaspard 
Monge at Beaune would 
have insured him a 
place among the mas- 
ters. 

Of Rude's many pu- 
pils two were destined 
to win enduring fame. 
Jean -Baptiste Carpeaux 
(1827-1875) lived but 
forty-eight years, yet 
no sculptor has so left 
his impress upon exter- 
nal Paris since Jean 
Goujon. In the garden 
of the Tuileries is his 
early group, the terri- 
ble tragedy of Ugolino 
and his clinging, fam- 
ished boys. The Pa- 
vilion de Flore bears as 
a jewel the incompara- 
ble relief of the flower 
nymph and attendant 
rougish babies. On the 
facade of the Opera is 
that marvel in stone, 
the Dance; and, crown- 
ing the fountain of the Observatory, the 
Four Quarters of the World are repre- 
sented by women, to whom Love has appar- 
ently delegated his responsibility of making 
the earth turn round. There are other 
things in Paris by Carpeaux, marvelous 
busts like that of Gerome, and many small 
vivacious works. The sculptor's life was 
full of feverish activity, and his works par- 
took of its animation. They fairly sparkle. 
Their play light and shade is wonderful, their 
joyousness exuberant. They are an unfail- 
ing delight to the eye. I never pass the 
Opera House without looking at the group ; 
while of the Pavilion de Flore I never saw 
anything but the relief. (See cut, p. 299.) 

Barye died, as did Carpeaux, in 1875, but 
was a much older man, since the great "ani- 
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malist" was born in 1795. Like Carpeaux, 
again, he was a unique personality, standing 
out in strong contrast from all of his asso- 
ciates. While Carpeaux's nymphs capered 
and laughed in the very faces of the Acad- 
emy's self-conscious creations, Barye's won- 
derful little bronzes were likewise bewilder- 
ing and delighting all but the ' 4 elect. " They 
were viewed with suspicion by the critics, 
because of their very spontaneity. But in 
the end their merit won recognition. That 
Barye's decorative figures and groups are 
equally fine we are assured by high authori- 
ties. To me these larger works are of but 
moderate interest. So much has been writ- 
ten on this great artist that we may well 
guard our space for the less familiar names 
of our own time. 
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Since the death of Barye, Em- 
manuel Fr^miet (1824 — ) has been 
the unchallenged leader of the French ani- 
mal sculptors. This means, of course, that 
there is no greater living artist in that line 
of work. He was not a pupil of 
Barye, as is generally supposed, but 
studied under the direction of his uncle, 
the sculptor Rude. One feels in all 
his work the assurance which comes 
from thorough knowledge. His taste 
is not always so satisfactory. We re- 
call those horrors of various salons: 
The Death Struggle of the Hunter and 
Bear, the Gorilla Carrying off a Negro 
Woman, and his recent group show- 
ing the death grapple between an 
enormous orang-outang and a savage, 
where the beast, having gotten the ad- 
vantage of his adversary with a grip 
of iron about his neck, strangles him 
to death. However, Fr6miet has done 
monumental works of great beauty, 
and we can forgive him these excur- 
sions into the region of horrors when 
we understand that the groups were 
destined to a museum of natural his- 
tory and not a public square. And 
really, you forget after the first shock 



how dreadful they are 
in your admiration of 
their superb and mas- 
terly modeling. But it 
is in his quieter subjects 
that M. Fr&niet's work 
becomes dignified and 
therefore more truly 
sculptural. Especially 
fine is that solid, impas- 
sive Torch-bearer of the 
Hotel de Ville. The in- 
tensely alert face con- 
trasting with the 
straight architectural 
lines of horse and rider 
and torch gives this 
composition a peculiar, 
subtle power, an illu- 
sion of life. No amount 
of gesticulation could have been so convinc- 
ing. Hardly less monumental, though sug- 
gesting motion, is the Knight Errant. There 
is a feeling of mass and of irresistible mo- 
mentum in this work which with its perfect 
medieval character give it an impressiveness 
seldom found in modern art. 

The Louis d' Orleans, which stands in the 
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quadrangle of the restored chateau at 
Pierrefonds is generally referred to as Fr6- 
miet's masterpiece. In this class of work 
he is perfectly at home, and makes no mis- 
takes. One feels that no living artist could 
give more truly the old-time character, for 
this sculptor knows archaeology 
as he knows anatomy. The 
Louis has to an unusual degree 
the ever-present dignity of 
Fr^miet's riders, comporting so 
well with the monumental char- 
acter of these compositions. 
One feels that this grim warrior 
and the armored battle horse 
must be living creatures, their 
stillness is so nervous and in- 
tense. 

Fr6miet's Joan of Arc is well 
known. She has stood for many 
years on the Rue de Rivoli, a 
very effective and beautiful 
statue, and a great favorite 
with the Parisians. The only 
trouble with this really excel- 
lent work is that a greater ar- 
tist has had a yet loftier and 
more satisfying vision of the 
Maid of Orleans. Paul Dubois 
has spoiled for us all other repre- 
sentations of the gentle warrior. 

M. Fr£miet is represented in 
the Luxembourg by a very 
amusing early work, Pan and 
Young Bears, a young faun 
stretched on the ground feed- 
ing honeycomb to a couple of 
bear cubs. The faun's laughter 
at the greediness of his ungainly 
little guests is contagious. 

At the Exposition of 1900 this 
prolific artist displayed eight 
important works in the decen- 
nial section. In the retrospec- 
tive exhibit nine others ap- 
peared, while among the man- 
ufactured bronzes his name was everywhere 
to be seen. The larger groups of recent date, 
like the St. George arid St, Michael, are some- 
what hard and dry in treatment, and the re- 
lief of the Man and Young Bear of the Stone 
Age is hopelessly bad in both composition and 



technique; but in smaller works the aged 
fingers show no loss of cunning. Certain of 
them are indeed among the finest things 
that the great sculptor has ever pro- 
duced. 

Another worthy name in this field of 




CHARITY BY P. DUBOIS. (SEE PAGE 56). 

sculpture is that of Auguste Cain (1822- 
1894). His large groups are almost as well 
known in this country as in France. 

In the entrance hall of Chicago's Art 
Institute are to be seen four of the choicest 
pieces of modern sculpture, the casts of 
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those famous figures which Paul Dubois 
(1829 — ) modeled for the tomb of General 
Lamoriciere in the cathedral of Nantes. 
Here sits the ideal of Military Courage, with 
watchful eye and resolute mouth; Faith, 
the slender girl, her pure face and clasped 
hands upraised; venerable Meditation, with 
thought-furrowed brow ; and — worthy to be 
called greatest — all-beneficent, all-satisfying 
Charity. To their creation the leader of 
modern French sculpture consecrated sev- 
eral years of loving toil. They in turn 
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assured him his enviable position of chef 
cVccolc, and stand to-day among the triumphs 
of contemporaneous art. They won for the 
sculptor the medal of honor of the Salon of 
1876, and the highest honors of the Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 

The story of M. Dubois's beginning in art 
is an unusual one. He showed no precocity. 
He had reached the age of twenty-six 
before ' 'the call" came to him. After which 
he made up for lost time. In two years M. 
Dubois had made the progress of six or eight 



years of ordinary student life. Indeed, the 
teacher had nothing more to give him. 
Though past the age of competition for the 
prize of Rome, he was fortunate enough to- 
be able to make the trip to Italy. The work 
of the early masters of the Renaissance, 
painters and sculptors alike, appealed to him 
strongly; the Eternal City made a profound 
impression upon him, but even more potent 
was the charm of Florence. Here at last he 
felt himself at home, and Donatello was his 
friend. His grasp of the significance of the 
early Italians meant not only freedom for 
himself but the emancipation of a national 
art. From it the whole French school re- 
ceived a new baptism. 

The first important result of the visit was 
a little St. John the Baptist, which was 
sketched in Florence and afterward modeled 
in Rome. It was sent to the Salon, of 1863, 
along with the beautiful but very classic Nar- 
cissus. Both stand to-day in the Luxembourg 
gallery. Theodore Child has happily called 
the little John the "forerunner" of the new 
movement. It met with an instant success, 
and turned the eyes of all the young sculp- 
tors toward Florence and the "primitives." 

In 1865 appeared the charming little Flor- 
entine Singer, which had, likewise, a great 
popularity. We could understand better the 
reason for it if it were possible to picture to 
ourselves the tiresome monotony of most of 
the sculpture of that date, the weight of tra- 
dition under which the great body of French 
sculptors grievously labored. We of Amer- 
ica should learn to appreciate it, for our new 
sculpture is inspired by this same modern 
French school, led, if not founded, by Paul 
Dubc«6. It means with us the blessed ad- 
vance from Greenough and Randolph Rogers 
to St. Gaudens, French and MacMonnies. 

The "classic school" was swept out of 
sight. Donatello was canonized saint of the 
new faith, the re-renaissance. There have 
been extremes and reactions during the 
wonderful thirty-five years of aritstic devel- 
opment which have gone by since then, but 
M. Dubois has never had to resign his proud 
place as leader. He has taken his honors 
modestly, yet with dignity. He has done 
his work deliberately and made no mistakes. 
His unshaken preeminence at the head of a 
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hundred brilliant rivals is due 
as much to his quiet, well-bal- 
anced temperament as to his 
artistic skill. His art has made 
him a man of culture. He 
writes with a vigorous pen, he 
is an excellent musician, and as 
a painter he has won honors 
second only to his triumphs in 
the sturdier art. As director 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
formany years he has rendered 
a great service to the State and 
to the cause of art education. 

Space fails me to describe 
his other great works. I must 
name, however, the wonderful 
busts of Paul Ban dry, Henner 
and Pasteur, the noble eques- 
trian statue of le Connetable 
de Montmorency at Chantilly, 
and finally the matchless Jeanne 
d'Arc of the Salon of 1895. 

This statue was first shown 
at the Exposition of 1889 in 
plaster, but the fastidious sculp- 
tor was not satisfied with it. 
Back it went to his studio. The 
position of the horse's head 
was changed entirely, and the 
harness was considerably elaborated. These 
are the visible alterations, but in reality 
every part was subjected to the unhasting 
scrutiny of the most relentless of critics. 
No less than twelve years it occupied the 
center of his studio. Like all that is great- 
est, this work requires time for its apprecia- 
tion. Its simplicity defies and confounds 
one. She is not the Joan of the stage. She 
does not shout at you like so much of French 
art. Not even is her mouth open. She 
does not wave her sword; it is lifted to 
heaven, and all unconscious of us the sweet, 
maidenly face is turned upward, "whence 
cometh aid." "Not in my strength, but in 
thine, O Lord," is what I hear her say. 
This statue, a recumbent figure in marble 
of the late Due d'Aumale and four busts, 
supplemented by a group of paintings — 
seven masterful portraits — comprised M. 
Dubois's impressive exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion of 1900. The retrospective exhibit was 
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enriched by most of his early works. Their 
concurrent testimony is that their author 
has never made a mistake. Every one of 
them is good sculpture ; simple, contained, 
dignified; yet rich in color and life, and 
above all "nobly artistic" without taint of 
commonness, much less of sensuality. 
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Henri Chapu (1 833-1891) will be 
remembered for two works, his 
noble Joan of Arc Listening to the Voices, 
and the beautiful La Jeunesse of the monu- 
ment to Regnault in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. 

It has been said of Chapu that he was per- 
haps the only eminent sculptor of his time 
whose inspiration was clearly the antique. 
With him it was a real inspiration, not some- 
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thing assumed. It was an attitude of mind ; 
a working basis. He did not strive to M do 
Greek," and his work showed nothing of the 
effort of many of his contemporaries; he 
simply conceived things in the lofty imper- 
sonal way which we call classic, concerning 
himself with the ideal instead of the varia- 
ble, accidental, multiform phases of nature. 
Such a personality as his exercises a refin- 
ing, uplifting influence upon its generation, 
but can have no direct following. It is 
unique and inimitable. 

Among the treasures of modern French 
sculpture, brought us by the Columbian 
Exposition, there was nothing more striking 
than The First Funeral, by Louis Ernest 
Barrias. (See the cut, p. 20.) As the 
name implies, it represents the burial of 



Abel. In a group of 
three figures the 
father of the race is 
seen bearing in his 
arms the limp body, 
while Eve bends to 
kiss the cold brow of 
her martyred son. 

When this magnifi- 
cent group was ex- 
posed in the Salon of 
1883 it was imme- 
diately recognized as 
one of the great 
works of the century. 
Its pure and lofty 
sentiment appealed 
to all; the technical 
execution was be- 
yond criticism. The 
contrast of the 
Adam's sturdy 
strength with the 
rare, soft curves of 
the mother's form, 
and the thorough 
deadness of the 
youthful body, borne 
so tenderty; the fa- 
ther's wondering sor- 
row, the mother's 
uncontrollable grief, 
so pathetically ex- 
pressed — all these 
things proved this to have been a real labor 
of love with the great man that had con- 
ceived it and caressingly wrought it from 
the gigantic block of spotless stone. It is 
said that Barrias did the entire work of 
chiseling these figures, which are considera- 
bly above life size, and that he spent three 
years upon them. What an -unsuspected 
outlay of thought and toil and money such a 
work represents! What happiness in the 
doing! What a joy forever to those that 
really see it! 

A French critic has called this group "the 
chef d'ceuvre of our modern sculpture." 
Brownell demurs to such sweeping praise, 
but says: "It may be justly termed, I 
think, the most completely representative of 
the masterpieces of that sculpture. Its 
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triumph over the prodigious difficulties of 
elaborate composition 'in the round' — diffi- 
culties to which M. Barrias succumbed in 
the 'Spartacus' of the Tuileries Garden — 
and its success in subordinating the de- 
tails of a group to the end of enforcing 
a single motive, preserving the while 
their individual interest, are complete. 
Nothing superior in this respect has been 
done since John of Bologna's 'Rape of the 
Sabines. ' " 

M. Barrias' first really important work 
was the Jeune Fille de Megara, sent from 
Rome in marble to the Salon of 1870. This 
graceful figure of a young girl seated Turk- 
fashion speedily found a resting place in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg. Twenty years 
later the sculptor used the same motif in his 
bronze, Jeune Fille de Bou-Saada, for the 
tomb of Guillaumet, the painter of the des- 
ert, in the cemetery of Montmartre. The 
position of the hands is reversed, and she is 
represented as scattering flowers upon the 
grave. It is interesting to compare these 
two figures and see how the clinging classic 
tradition so much in evidence in the earlier 
work has given way to a very personal ex- 
pression in the figure of 1890. 

The Salon of 187 1 saw the Oath of Spar- 
tacus, referred to by Brownell, a scholarly 
and somewhat impressive work, which was 
put into marble for the decoration of the 
Garden of the Tuileries in 1877. 

Each year offers its record of figures or 
busts by Barrias, bat space will allow men- 
tion of but a few of the greater works. In 
1878 The First Funeral was exhibited in 
plaster, winning for the sculptor the medal 
of honor of the year. The Salon of 1887, 
which brought forth Merci6's Quand Meme, 
made public Barrias' version of an almost 
identical theme — The Defense of Paris, 
which stands in bronze at Courbevoie. Then 
came the delightful Young Mozart tuning 
his violin, the thoughtful -browed Bernard 
Palissy, in the churchyard of St. Germain 
des Pres, a Joan of Arc captive, the in- 
tensely real and yet most artistic figure of 
Dr. Ricord, and that exquisite nude, Nature 
Revealing Herself to Science. A draped 
polychromatic variant of this theme was a 
beautiful feature of the Exposition of this 
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year. (See next page). One would have 
been glad to overlook there M. Barrias' big, 
bombastic monument to Victor Hugo, which 
marks his declining power. 

Of Delaplanche's able and abundant works 
we can cite but two examples illustrating 
two phases of this master's skill. Most im- 
portant and most beautiful of all his concep- 
tions is the dreamy Aurora of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. With closed eyes and arms 
raised above her head, lifting a drapery 
which trails behind the exquisite nude form, 
this figure of ideal beauty seems to rise in a 
burst of morning light. To model a nude 
so well, to make it so satisfactorily true and 
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NATURE REVEALING HERSELF TO SCIENCE. L. E. BARK IAS. 

at the same time so thoroughly free from 
the taint of realism is indeed a triumph. It 
is more than Falguiere, with all his clever- 
ness, ever succeeded in doing. 

The other work to which we would call 
attention is M. Delaplanche's fine decora- 
tive figure Security, in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute collection, which gives a good idea of 
the " bigness" of treatment required in ex- 
terior sculpture. The freedom of pose of the 
limbs and the subordination of detail to the 
general mass gives this work a generous amp- 
litude, very different from the meagerness of 
most of our decorative sculpture in Amer- 
ica. 
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Rene* Saint-Marceaux (1845) is an 
artist of peculiarly nervous temper- 
ament, whose flights of fancy extend over 
a wide field. His best known works are 
a Harlequin, which does not particularly 
appeal to Anglo-Saxon taste, and his su- 
perb Genius of Death Guarding the Secret 
of the Tomb. (See the cut, p. 69.) To 
have created this is enough for one man. 
That the motif was borrowed from one of 
Michelangelo's favorite poses does not de- 
tract from its power; the artist has made it 
thoroughly his own. Saint Marceaux's 
busts have had an extraordinary vogue in 
the past. The sculptor seemed to possess a 
secret formula for making eyes — eyes that 
gaze and give the very illusion of life. His 
recent works are quite inferior. 

Alexander Falguidre's (1831-1900) range 
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reminds one of the writings of Paul Ver- 
laine; while most zestful in " frankly carnal 
creations," like his Diana and The Lady of 
the Peacock, he now and then rises to 
heights almost spiritual, as iti the Little 
Martyr, of the Luxembourg, and particu- 
larly in his sympathetic rendering of St. 
Vincent de Paul in the Pantheon. Though 
so different in temperament, Falguiere and 
Rodin stand together as the most marvelous 
modelers of flesh of this century. Falguiere 
was immensely popular with the French 
public and highly esteemed by his col- 
leagues, many of whom were likewise his 
pupils. Among his last works were the 
spirited Henri de la Rochejacquelin, and the 
Cardinal Lavigerie. 

Antoine Mercie is a southerner by birth, 
having first seen light in Toulouse in 1845. 
At the age of but twenty-three he won the 
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prize of Rome. To the Salon of 1872 he 
sent from Rome his David After the Com- 
bat, one of the most pleasing works of mod- 
ern sculpture. There is a confident swing 
in the fine, lithe figure. The right foot 
rests upon the giant's grim head, the right 
arm is raised, as with a proud gesture he 
sheathes his sword. The joy of the victor 
has not yet chased from his brow its threat- 
ening frown. Altogether it is a thoroughly 
fine thing, whether Donatello's be better 
or worse. 

It was in 1875, however, that M Mercie* 
achieved his greatest triumph, with a mag- 
nificent work which ranks as highly now as 
it did at that time when it took all Paris by 
storm and won for the young sculptor the 
medal of honor of the Salon. I speak of the 
famous group, the Gloria Victis, " Glory to 
the Vanquished." It represents a dying 
youth borne from the field of battle by a 
winged Victory. His face shows the last 
agony, in his right hand he still grasps his 
broken sword, the left is raised as in a con- 
vulsive appeal to his comrades. The figure 
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of Victory is very beautiful ; her face a sub- 
tle blending of delicacy and strength. Fol- 
lowing close upon the events of 1870 and 
1 87 1, this artist's dream of patriotism, this 
poem in bronze glorifying the defeated, 
struck a responsive chord in the heart of the 
French public and raised the young sculptor 
to a perilous eminence of popularity. Jules 
Clareti wrote that it was worthy of an artist 
of the Renaissance, that it was ' 'purely and 
absolutely beautiful." "C'est la strophe 
d'une ode immortelle," cried another en- 
thusiast. 

Now came in quick succession the Genius 
of the Arts and the Tomb of Michelet. The 
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first is that fiery and impetuous work which 
in high relief forms the most conspicuous 
decoration of the south facade of the Tuile- 
ries, over the gateway to the Place du Car- 
rousel. The relief with which he has com- 
memorated Michelet is one of the most 
original and impressive decorations of Pere 
Lachaise. The figure of the genial historian 
is represented as recumbent, the eyes 
closed in the last sleep, while upon the 
mouth still rests the memory of a kindly 
smile. The upper portion of this great com- 
position is occupied by a majestic floating 
form, the artist's symbolic representation of 
Truth. 



Quand Meme, which we may freely trans- 
late "In spite of all," was first seen in the 
Salon of 1 88 1. It, too, has a patriotic sig- 
nificance, being a group to commemorate 
the heroic defense of Belfort. It is power- 
ful ir. its conception and picturesque in 
treatment. A vigorous Amazon in Alsatian 
peasant costume seizes the musket from the 
hand of a falling soldier. 

Next followed the magnificent tomb of 
Louis Philippe and his queen at Dreux. M. 
Mercie"s Le Souvenir, in the Luxembourg, 
a seated figure with closed eyes, is the re- 
plica of a tomb decoration, a motif as sweet 
and impressive as those gentle partings 
which the Greeks once pictured on their 
memorials to the dead. In the Salon of 1895 
M. Mercie* exhibited an energetic William 
Tell, and a very striking conception of Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

Theodore Child speaks of "two character- 
istics of Merci6's genius — intensity of feel- 
ing and unerring sentiment of beauty in 
form," adding: <4 I use the word 'genius' ex- 
pressly; for M. Merci6, of all contemporary 
French sculptors, seems the most gifted by 
nature and the most favored by mysterious 
and inexplicable inspiration." Brownell 
observes more cautiously that, "At one 
epoch in any examination of academic 
French sculpture that of M. Mercie* seems 
the most interesting." How true this has 
been in his own case the writer remembers 
well, and no less vividly does he recall the 
petulance with which his early enthusiasm 
spurned Mr. Brownell's reservations and his 
qualified praise of this sculptor's triumphs. 
Pie could agree heartily when he read, 
"Mercies 'Gloria Victis' is very fine; I know 
nothing so fine in modern sculpture outside 
of France"; but that it should be called 
"rhetoric" and "prose" stirred him to the 
depths. If this is not poetry, what is? he 
asked. Youthful loyalty has been somewhat 
weakened by the passing years. The Gloria 
Victis is still beautiful, but there are modern 
works which move one more deeply. With 
all his skill and invention and unfailing 
taste, M. Mercie* has added nothing to his 
record in the last ten years. His later 
works are trivial and quite unworthy of his 
talent. 
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Olin L. Warner, in spite of meager 
opportunities, produced good 




sculpture and will always be respected by- 
artists. From lack of other employment he 
devoted much time to medallions, pro- 
ducing a series of several hundred low re- 



liefs of great beauty and interest. Among 
these are many portraits of famous Indians. 
His busts are characterized by an extraor- 
dinary subtlety of modeling, and in his 
statue of William Lloyd Garrison (Boston) 
he has left us perhaps the finest seated fig- 
ure in the country. His Governor Bucking- 
ham, of Connecticut, is also highly esteemed. 
In 1880 Augustus St. Gaudens (b. 1848), a 
young man of French and Irish parentage, 
made himself known to the American public 
through his statue of Admiral Farragut, now 
in Madison Square, New York. The sculp- 
tor's thorough preparation — successively as 
an apprentice, a cameo cutter, then in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and finally through a 
sojourn of some years 
in Italy — united with 
an admirable grasp of 
his subject, resulted in 
a figure which was a 
revelation to our peo- 
ple. Mr. St. Gau- 
dens' position as a 
leader was assured at 
once, and our national 
art has been colored 
from that day by his 
dominant influence. 
He has produced 
more good sculpture 
here than any other 
American of the pres- 
ent or past. He has 
thereby done more to 
raise the standard of 
America's sculpture than has any other 
man. As conscientious as he is gifted, Mr. 
St. Gaudens has never sent work from his 
studio until it was as good as he knew how 
to make it. St. Gaudens' memorials in low 
and in high relief grace many eastern 
churches and museums. No American 
sculptor has approached him in the taste 
and skill with which he has wrought a great 
variety of these charming echoes of early 
Florentine art. Most of our sculptors have 
essayed to imitate him, and to the casual 
observer he has many rivals, but no trained 
artist ever mistakes the work of St. Gau- 
dens. There is one certain rule — if the 
workmanship is found to be in the slightest 
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LINCOLN STATUE, CHICAGO, HY A. ST. GAUDKNS. 



In a cemetery of Washington, 
D. C, is one of St. Gaudens' most 
beautiful and least known works. 
Within an enclosure of evergreens 
sits a bronze figure whose deeply- 
shadowed mystic countenance 
photographs itself upon, the mem- 
ory of every visitor. The weird 
dreamer, with head half hidden 
in drapery and listless hands, sits 
like one of the fateful sisters of 
old — a sibyl peering, though with 
closed eyes, into futurity. She 
alone could make an artist's fame. 
But no youthful dreamer could 
have created her; she was born 
of the earnest thoughts of a ma- 
ture life. 

In some respects the greatest 
and most original of all of St. 
Gaudens' works is the superb 
Shaw memorial. Boston pos- 
sesses this masterpiece and is 
justly proud of it. It is a large 
relief of bronze, framed in stone, 
a composition of many figures in 
high relief, or, indeed, in the 
measure careless or open to criticism, it is round, though attached to a background, 
not his. If it bears the most careful scru- Colonel Shaw is represented starting for the 
tiny and is "just right" in drawing, in its war with his colored regiment. With head 
"planes," in the beauty of its modeling, it square upon the shoulders and sad eyes un- 
is sure to be signed somewhere 
in letters microscopic, Augustus 

St. Gaudens. To the professional ffi' ' __ _ 3 -^ f ***3 

eye, however, it needs no signa- 
ture; he alone could have done it. 
Without question the Lincoln 
of Lincoln Park, Chicago, is the 
greatest portrait statue in this 
country. From conception to fin- 
ish it is masterly. It is criticised 
only by those who do not know 
it. All who see it come under 
the spell. It is potent and irre- 
sistible in its grave appeal. For 
appreciative estimates of this and 
other works of St. Gaudens, by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Kenyon 
Cox and W. A. Coffin, the reader 
should see the "Century Maga- 
zine" of November, 1887, and Jan- 
uary, 1897. ADAMS MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, BY A. ST. GAUDENS. 
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SHAW MEMORIAL BY A. ST. OAUDKNS. 
Copyright iSqj by A. St. Gaudens. From a Copley Print, copyright 1S97, by Curtis & Cameron. 



flinching, the heroic leader rides steadily to 
his fate. His horse is a splendid sculptural 
work, but ever dominated by the stern-faced 
rider. Then behind and across the entire 
background march with rhythmic tread the 
black men, their muskets over shoulders 
which bend under the burdensome knapsacks. 
They are equipped for a long journey from 
which not many will return. The move- 
ment of this vast composition is extraordi- 
nary. You almost hear the roll of the drums 
and the shuffle of the heavy shoes. It 
makes the day of that brave departure very 
real again. 

Mr. St. Gaudens' exhibit at the Exposition 
of 1900 was composed of The Shaw relief, the 
beautiful Amor Caritas of the Luxembourg, 
the Deacon Chapin, a series of medallions, 
and the sculptor's latest work, a splendid 
equestrian Sherman led by a winged Victory. 



St. Gaudens' favorite pupil has made a 
record apart from the real artistic excel- 
lence of his work. Frederick MacMonnies 
(b. 1863) surpasses the Frenchmen them- 
selves in cleverness ; and in the last ten years 
has produced more than any other living- 
sculptor. Indeed, it is probable that no 
man has ever done so much before in the 
same length of time. Following the Nathan 
Hale, and Stranahan (Salon of 1891) he be- 
gan the decade with his Pan of Ronhallion 
and the Faun with Heron. These were but 
curtain-raisers, as it were, of the drama of 
feverish toil which the youth was about to 
undertake. It began in serious earnest with 
the enormous Columbian fountain whose 
twenty-seven gigantic figures cost two years 
of unremitting labor and all the money that 
the sculptor received for his work. It was 
an artistic success, one of the greatest at- 
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tractions of the Exposition, and made the 
young sculptor known from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Then followed the nimble Bacchante with 
Infant Faun, a marvel of blithesome move- 
ment, Sir Henry Vane (Boston), Venus and 
Adonis, a strange archaic Shakespeare for 
the Congressional Library, bronze doors for 
the same building, a Victory for West Point, 
two Cupids on globes, the little Goose-thief, 
an enormous quadriga and two colossal mili- 
tary groups for the Brooklyn Soldiers and 




COLUMBUS BY P. BARTLETT. 



Sailors Monument, two groups of gigantic 
horse tamers for Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
and this year an equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Slocum. These with a parallel list of 
less important works form Mr. MacMonnies' 
record for the last ten years, an array 
worthy of a long life of strenuous effort. 
Ten of these pieces were shown at the Ex- 
position of 1900, where Messrs. MacMonnies, 
St. Gaudens and French received medals of 
honor. No other country made a showing 



of such distinction. Indisputably the sculp- 
ture of the United States stood next to that 
of France in matter of both dignity and 
workmanship. 

For an able and appreciative article on 
Mr. MacMonnies see "Scribner's Magazine" 
of November, 1895. 

Far shorter is the list of Paul Bartlett's 
achievements, but it is one which inspires 
respect. After the well-known Bear-trainer 
of 1890, he fashioned the strange Ghost- 
dancer, which we saw at the Columbian Ex- 
position, a work of astonishing skill, though 
hardly a thing of beauty. Then followed 
the Dying Lion, in which the young artist 
revealed his indebtedness to M. Fr6miet. 
Mr. Bartlett's two contributions to the Con- 
gressional Library, his proud Columbus and 
the somber Michelangelo, seem to the 
writer far superior to the majority of their 
companions in all the qualities of distinct- 
ness of idea, in the carrying power of their 
lines, and in modeling. This summer Mr. 
Bartlett has scored a new triumph in his 
thoroughly admirable equestrian statue of 
Lafayette, presented to the French govern- 
ment by this country. It will occupy wor- 
thily the very center of historic and aesthetic 
Paris, the court of the Tuileries. 
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The two preceding sculptors — 
MacMonnies and Bartlett — have 
sojourned abroad for many years; George 
Barnard, on the other hand, after his great 
success in the Salon of the Champs de Mars 
in 1894, elected to return to his native land. 
In talent and skill the French recognized 
him as one of our greatest sculptors; but so 
original — not to say wayward — is his work, 
so purely sculptural in conception, that to 
many it is a sealed book. As an able critic 
has written of him: 4t He is perhaps just a 
little out of the perspective of modern days. 
We have too much talent, conventional and 
tranquil and adaptive in its tendencies to 
calmly accept a man of striking originality 
and divergence. " 

In the presence of Mr. Barnard's Two 
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Natures, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, one feels 
a creative force that is com- 
pelling, irresistible ; you look at 
nothing- else until you have 
made the circuit of that ex- 
traordinary group. You are 
drawn and held, but not alto- 
gether persuaded. Mr. Bar- 
nard's thought is too power- 
ful, his expression too original, 
to strike responsive chords at 
once. How could they? What 
is there within us to respond to 
such notes as these? What in 
our daily humdrum lives to 
bring us into tune with such 
Titanic dreams of struggle? A 
mighty victor, half erect, half 
bending over a prostrate foe # 
Figures nude, much larger than 
life; superb bodies marvelously 
modeled, or rather carved, 
since the whole treatment is 
consistently that of the marble. 
It is consistent in more ways 
than one. It is consistently perplexing 
from its very name and intention all the 
way down to the last touches on its strange- 
ly wrought extremities. "I Feel Two 
Natures Struggling within Me" is its full 
title — the artist's point of departure. And 
depart at once he does. The two natures 
be shows and the struggle, or at least the 
end of a vigorous grapple, which leaves 
the triumph by no means in doubt. But 
here our sculptor is tantalizing; he never 
deigns to tell us which is which. The in- 
scrutable faces are those of twin brothers . 
they might have been cast in the same mold. 
Does Mr. Barnard belong to the good old 
school of art where right always triumphs 
in the last act? Or does he view life with 
the eye of the hopeless modern "veritist," 
calmly persuaded that, *' Whatever is 
is wrong"? Probably he is doing the most 
modern thing of all, leaving us to guess the 
riddle as we will. And art or no art, we 
believe in our heart of heart that right will 
conquer in the end. We read this meaning 
into the group before us, and are pleased at 
our own clearness in having fathomed the 
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artist's intention — without his telling us a 
thing. 

One other important name remains to be 
added to the group of American Sculptors 
of the first magnitude, that of Daniel Ches- 
ter French (b. 1850), who is perhaps the 
most representative American of them all. 
He was born in New Hampshire of lineage 
long native ; his foreign study, though val- 
uable, was but slight in duration, and his 
life work has been done in this country. 

Even the Minute Man of Concord, a boy- 
ish performance, reveals a manly compre- 
hension and strikes the note of succeeding 
maturer achievements. A year abroad in 
the studio of Thomas Ball widened the 
young artist's range, and much practice in 
the sculptural decorations of public build- 
ings next gave helpful experience. The 
ideal portrait of John Harvard may be called 
the last of Mr. French's early works, at 
least from this point we find the suaver 
touch of the ripened artist. Mr. French 
absorbed some of the best qualities of mod- 
ern French sculpture while executing his 
General Cass in Paris in 1888. This statue 
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DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR. D. C. FRENCH. 
From a Copley Print, copyright iSgj by Curtis and Cameron. 



is the only respectable work in our National 
Sculpture Gallery. Among- those hard, 
conventional figures it stands alone. It has 
an individuality, an equipoise and a tech- 
nical perfection undreamed of by the earlier 
generations of American sculptors. Com- 
paring it with its fellows, one understands 
why all turn now to Paris instead of to 
Rome or Florence. 

Next came the Gallaudet monument of 
Washington, D. C, where the teacher of 
the deaf and dumb is shown seated with a 
little girl of eight or ten beside him. The 
treatment of the subject is sympathetic 
without becoming sentimental. The ges- 
ture of the child, who forms a letter of the 
alphabet with her little hand, is full of sig- 



nificance. Finer than this, however, finer 
than the excellent modeling of the figures, 
is the tender interest of the teacher and the 
gratitude of the pupil. It is the essence 
which permeates the whole conception and 
makes of it a work of art. 

Mr. French's greatest thought is embod- 
ied in the magnificent relief of Death and 
the Sculptor. Here is no space to do it jus- 
tice. Let me say only that nothing finer 
has been done in this country, nor is likely 
to be for many a year. Beside this noble 
memorial to the sculptor Milmore, most of 
our work sinks into insignificance. Pains- 
taking realism, 44 clever" modeling, even 
tours de force of dexterity seem but stale, 
dry and unprofitable beside the calm dignity 
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of this majestic, mysterious presence. It is 
a great thought simply, adequately ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. French's contributions to the Colum- 
bian Exposition were of the first impor- 
tance. His stately " Republic" was the im- 
pressive, dominating genius of the Court of 
Honor; at the same time a personality 
and a monument harmonizing with its 
architectural surroundings. Compare it 
with Schwanthaler's Bavaria or Bartholdi's 
America and its masterly reserve will be 
appreciated. The O'Reilly Memorial of 
Boston is more ingenious but less inspired 
than the "Death and the Sculptor." Its 
dignity and its beauty of modeling are 
worthy, however, of its author and of its 
subject. 

This summer has seen the unveiling of 
Mr. French's much admired Washington, in 
Paris, a work of great distinction. In this, 
as well as in all of his equestrian subjects, 
Mr. E. C. Potter, his former pupil, has ably 
collaborated with him. These are but a 
small part of the worthy works which Mr. 
French has produced. His hand and brain 
are indefatigable, yet he is overwhelmed 
with orders. Each one completed adds to 
the country's sum total of artistic wealth. 



Space will not permit of more than men- 
tion of Herbert Adams' exquisite busts, of 
Edwin Elwell's ideal subjects, of John 
Boyle's robust groups, and of the poetic art 
of William Ordway Partridge. 

In addition to the foregoing array of 
talent, to the admirable decorative sculp- 
tors led by Philip Martiny and Karl Bit- 
ter, and to the sculptors of animals, Pot- 
ter, Proctor and the self-trained Edward 
Kemeys, there remains a group of younger 
men whose careers may be safely predicted 
from the works already achieved. Among 
thuse who have received gratifying, well- 
merited honors are Charles Grafly of Phila- 
delphia, Cyrus E. Dallin and Richard E. 
Brooks of Boston, H. H. MacNeil of Chi- 
cago, and Clement J. Barnhorn of Cincin- 
nati. And each of these in turn has a score 
of eager pupils There is no danger that 
sculpture will become extinct in this coun- 
try during the twentieth century. Even 
the conservative can read in the omens 
something new and strong and fine. Un- 
hampered by tradition, yet the heirs of all 
accomplished in the past, quick to learn, 
virile and imaginative, our sculptors will 
certainly have something new to say to the 
world in the story of art. 




